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FUNDRAISING APPEAL 
FOR ST BARTHOLOMEW 


THE GREAT 


St Bartholomew the Great in Smithfield is 
asking urgently for funds to repair the roof of its 
Lady Chapel. The church, which has stayed open 
throughout the current lockdown, needs about 
£280,000 to repair the beams holding up the roof, 
which are rotting rapidly. 
The church and chapel date back to 12c but 
by the 1700s the Lady Chapel itself had been sold 
off, and was being used asa printer's workshop. 
Benjamin Franklin served apprenticeship there. 
The chapel was later bought back by the church. We 
are happy to support this appeal. If Friends wish to 
contribute please follow the link: 
https:/ /www.greatstbarts.com/ donations/ 
and if you wish to earmark your donation contact 
treasurer @greatstbarts.com 


pewancizte 


LESLEY THRIFT 
Who would have envisaged that we would 
still be in lockdown? We passed the first 
anniversary in March 2020. 

Well, the time is getting nearer for us 
to recommence Watching - realistically we 
need to meet up in our usual manner, to kick 
off the signing up process. Sadly this cannot 
be until Step 4, which should be 21 June. 
Then, barring resurgence of the virus 
statistics, we shall be able to look forward 
to Watching in the churches for the period 
Sept-Dec of this year. I shall take a straw poll 
once the dates are more certain. 

I read recently that St John in Waterloo 
will have four stations for Covidig lateral 
flow tests. One wonders if any of our 
City churches will follow suit or whether 
Guildhall will still have that testing station 
operational. 
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Small Grants — Update 


We are pleased to be able to support the City churches 
in making repairs or improvements inside and outside 
the building, with grants available for any sum up to 
£5,000. 

The Dutch Church has requested help with the cost 
of restoring the weathervane, and on completion this 
will undoubtedly enhance the City skyline. The Trustees 
have granted the full £5,000. 

It is your generosity that makes these grants 
possible, and the City churches, and your Trustees, are 
very grateful for your support. Please do encourage any 
City church to apply for assistance. We are delighted 
when we can help. 


oe HOFFOS 
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Setting vaccines against variants, until it is 
undoubtedly safe to travel and meet in the City, 
we will continue to offer events online. In this 
quarter, we are asking for a nominal donation of £3 
per ticket when you register through Eventbrite, 
although you may of course give less or more. 
Many people bought tickets or made donations 
when our first four online talks were free to 
Friends, but with so many subsidised institutions 
now offering free talks online, this seems the most 
flexible and cost-effective way to test the market for 
a modest revenue stream. 

We will send Eventbrite booking details to 
everyone on our email circulation list, which 
now encompasses 90% of Friends. Those GDPR- 
compliant messages will always come from 
membership@london-city-churches.org.uk with 
‘cc’ in the subject line; please add that address to 
your contacts, address book or safe list so that our 
messages aren't lost to spam. 
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GRINLING GIBBONS 
EVENSONG 


The Friends are scheduling a service of Evensong 
at St Mary Abchurch for Wednesday 7 July at 
3pm — to be taken by our chaplain The Revd David 
Goodburn. 

The service is to commemorate the life of the 
carver and sculptor Grinling Gibbons, who died 
300 years ago on 3 August 1721. St Mary Abchurch 
is particularly richly blessed with his work, of 
course. Please put the date in your diary (we are 
assuming the lockdown will be removed by July), 
and give your name to the office: contact_us@ 
london-city-churches.org, uk list so we can monitor 


numbers. The Evensong will be followed by 
refreshments, 
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CO-LEADER OF THE CITY CHURCHES RECORDING 
GROUP) 
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Locked down we may be but behind the scenes Church 
Recording has been taking a great leap forward. It is no longer 
a volunteering arm of The Arts Society at national level 

but it celebrated New Year with the official birth of Church 
Recording Society. The celebrations were of course virtual. If 
you visit our new website at churchrecordingsociety.org.uk 
you will see that our ethos is as before, to provide full and 
researched records of the interiors and artefacts found inside 
churches for the benefit of the churches, their communities 
and various relevant archive bodies. 

Working (in normal times) within the City of London is 
the City Churches Recording group: all are Friends of Fcc, 
and some of them church Watchers. We are at the final stages 
of completing the twelfth Record made by various groups over 
the years, at St Magnus the Martyr, and then plan to continue 
at St Katharine Cree. May we be ‘let out’ again soon! 

Do enjoy the website, and for more information email me 
at liz.smercia@gmail.com. 


“<V Church Recording Society 


EDITORIAL 


he very first thing seasoned 

Friends will notice is that it is 

May, and there is no mention 
of the acm. Entirely in accordance 
with the requirements of the Charity 
Commission, this has been postponed 
until the Autumn. All details will 
be posted in good time, and will be 
announced in August’s Skyline. The 
trustees are hopeful of this being in the 
flesh. 


As you look at the Diary, you will see 

that walks and talks are still exclusively 
virtual. But Grinling Gibbons is luring us 
out into the actual 3p. On the noticeboard 
David Jessop announces Evensong in 
thanks for him, and the Grinling Gibbons 
Tercentenary committee is arranging 
live demonstrations and exhibitions of 
contemporary work inspired by Gibbons. 
Lasting influence is a true legacy: ‘Art 
and Ornament’ will open at St Mary 
Abchurch, before moving to The Dutch 
Church, and then on. It will feature the 
work of the painter Tim Wright anda 
dozen master carvers including Hugh 
Wedderburn. Much of their work is 
discreet restoration, but here they will 
show their own originality. Watchers will 
be needed: do apply to Lesley Thrift. 


Again, my thanks go to all of you who 
have overcome the logistical difficulties 
of lockdown to submit articles. I expect 
a flurry as you are able to double check 
your thoughts in libraries, archives and 
yes! churches. I long for the issue which 
makes no mention of Covid or lockdown. 


Please remember that I need a successor. 
I worked for several years with Paul 
Simmons before taking over. Whoever 
assumes the reins will need to see how it 
all works. There must be an overlap. 

Roll up! 


JUDY STEPHENSON 
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Letters to the Editor 


As mentioned in the last editorial, 
now that Friends have had time 

to read the Trustees’ stance on 
memorials, here are the letters which 
came in reply to my editorial of 
August last year. Ed 


Martin C Woods writes: Thank 

you for your timely article relating 

to Sir John Cass, the content of 

which I wholeheartedly concur. It is 
regrettable that acknowledgement 
would now seem to be under a 

threat of erosion with respect to the 
thousands upon thousands of children 
who, throughout the centuries, have 
happily benefited as a consequence of 
his generosity and munificence. 


Liz Chalmers writes: I just wanted to 
say how much you echo my thought 


Boek ws DO u 


THE HOUSE OF GOOD: : THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL VALUE OF 
CHURCH BUILDINGS TO THE UK 


34pp 
National Churches Trust, 2020 


SALLY PHILLIPS 


Church buildings are so much more 
than places of worship — their social 
impact goes far beyond those who 
worship in them. They have a huge 
value to local communities providing 
food banks, youth groups, drug and 
alcohol support units, mental health 
counselling and much more. But 
how can you measure it? 

In 2019 the National Churches 
Trust commissioned specialists, 
State of Life, to conduct a pioneering 
study to measure the value of church 
buildings (excluding cathedrals) — 
not the bricks and mortar but the 
welfare and wellbeing they create 
in our communities. It is a social 
enterprise, digital innovation agency 
which helps an impressive list of 
clients (including the National Trust 
and St John Ambulance) measure 
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on toppling statues etc. I was a student 
in Bristol and we were very fond of 
Colston - I graduated in Colston 

Hall — and the young were very proud 
of Colston’s School. And, as you say, 
if he had spent his money on wine, 
women and song, he wouldn't have 
had a statue to topple. Where do 

you stop? What about all those little 
kids risking their lives in Victorian 
factories? They were only nominally 
‘free’ and they were cold too! 


Bay Leahy writes: It was important 
that you raised the issue of whether 
statues of people who made their 
wealth through slavery should be 
taken down (Skyline, August 2020) as 
this is going to affect us and there may 
be a wide range of views amongst us. 

I think you made a valid point 


and report upon social impact and 
value. They use open data, economic 
analysis and digital technology to 
highlight social impact and value 
using HM Treasury guidance. 

The result is amazing — church 
buildings create £12.4bn in value 
every year. This includes not only 
the market value of events and 
activities but also results that are 
harder to measure — such as the 
huge wellbeing benefits from the 
activities and services provided 
inside church buildings. This Is 
an astonishing contribution by 
institutions which receive no 
guaranteed public funding. They 
show that the UKk’s churches are 
not just Houses of God. They are 
also Houses of Good — good that we 
risk losing, and may never be able 
to replace, if they do not get the 
financial support they need. For the 
first time we have been able to put 
a monetary figure on the services 
and support that church buildings 
provide for our communities, and 
the health and wellbeing they create 
in our society: and what we stand to 
lose if they disappear. This is broken 
down into £2.4bn for market value 
and replacement cost of running, 


that the slave owners who did nothing 
beneficial with their wealth are 
escaping criticism while those who 
became philanthropists are bearing 
the brunt of the anger. 

However, I have a different 
perspective when you state “You 
cannot unhappen the past, because 
we have unhappened the past already. 
We have remembered people for their 
philanthropy and not remembered 
them for their crimes against 
humanity. Who would know looking 
at a statue of Sir John Cass that he was 
a slaver before the recent publicity? 
We would however know that he had 
been knighted for his philanthropy. 

I cannot see that any amount of 
charitable works will make up for the 
mass murder, rape, and torture of the 
slave trade. Otherwise we are saying 
that African lives don’t matter because 
these atrocities can be mitigated 
by founding a school with a tiny 


staffing and hiring of church 
buildings, replacement costs of 
social and community services and 
of volunteers’ time and £10bn for 
wellbeing values to volunteers, and 
those who benefit from community 
services and of attending church 
services. 

This pamphlet gives an 
introduction to the project and 
explains its working methods and 
findings and makes suggestions 
for the future. The full report and/ 
ora summary can be downloaded 
from: https://www.houseofgood. 
nationalchurchestrust.org/ 

A hard copy summary Is 
available in return for a donation. 


CHURCHES OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON AND THEIR STAINED 
GLASS WINDOWS 

WILLIAM THACKRAY 


https://www.bonusprint. 
co.uk/view-online-photo- 
book?widgetId=d3a3e603-48a2- 
4e06- bcle-cf3c39a4b650 


ROBERT EBERHARD 


The book provides a selection 
of photographs of stained glass 


Re 


proportion of the money accumulated 
through the most terrible crimes. 
I am not in favour of a wholesale 
removal of statues. I think that each 
one should be decided on a case by 
case basis: ie should it remain with 
added information, or be removed 
to a museum or be replaced by a new 
statue? More statues of women and 
social reformers would be welcome. 
If we think remembering our 
history is important, and I do, then it 
should not have the part left out that 
we would rather not remember. 


Robert Gay writes: I was glad you 
mentioned the issues which have 
arisen over statues and memorials in 
churches, in the light of the Black Lives 
Matter campaign and what happened 
with regard to the Colston statue in 
Bristol. I agree with your conclusions, 
but would question some of the things 


The abolition of the slave trade 
is now a long time ago, and it is easy 
to forget what the trade, and slavery 
in America, involved. But we should 
recognise that it was an evil on the 
same scale as the concentration camps 
and the Holocaust, and we may need 
to have the same attitude towards this 
part of our country’s past as (to its 
credit) Germany now has towards the 
Nazi period. 

T agree with you that this does 
not mean that sculptures should be 
destroyed or removed. It would be 
a mistake simply to try to wipe out 
this part of our past. It is wrong to 
destroy works of art, whatever their 
associations. It is particularly wrong 
to interfere with monuments to the 
deceased in churches: we all owe 
respect to the dead because we will all 
die ourselves, and Christians believe 
that we will all be in need of mercy. 

But statues and memorials 


(in particular, memorials with 
inscriptions praising the virtues of the 
deceased) may well need extra labels 
saying what we now have to say about 
the lives of the people in question. I 
understand that for some time there 
had been a movement in Bristol to 
have a second inscription added to the 
statue of Colston, recording the extent 
of his involvement with the Royal 
Africa Company and the slave trade, 
but this proposal was kicked into 

the long grass. It has been said to me 
that if the extra inscription had been 
added, there would have been no such 
impulse to remove the statue. 

It is perhaps like Carl Orff’s 
Carmina Burana -— which certainly 
should continue to be performed -— 
but it may need a programme note 
warning about the original context of 
the German maidens dancing in the 
springtime and all that healthy Aryan 
Sex 


which you say on the way. 
SIRIUS neideemeneeneemiemennmmmrmmmmmienisececee 


windows, plus some information on 
artists, on many of the City churches 
and St Alban and St Etheldreda, just 
outside the City boundary. The white 
type on blue background makes the 
text awkward to read, so one may 

be inclined to flick through and just 
enjoy the fine photographs of details 
of the windows. The online version 
can easily be downloaded. 

The text of the book is intended 
to supplement Thackray’s photos 
with information on church history, 
and general pictures of interiors 
and exteriors. Intended as a general 
guide, it has to be compared with 
other books on City churches, and at 
its price. 

The main strength of the 
book is over 80 generally excellent 
photos of details of stained glass 
windows, a feature unavailable 
in any other printed book on City 
churches. The photos allow one to 
enjoy details which might hardly 
be noticed on a visit. Otherwise the 
fine details of windows as at Temple 
Church, St Etheldreda, St Vedast, 

St Michael Paternoster Royal and 
the Dutch Church would not really 
be appreciated. (It has to be pointed 
out that a much wider selection of 


window details can be found also for 
free on Flickr websites.) 

Photos of whole windows vary 
in their effectiveness. Less successful 
are those where there is more detail 
than can be properly observed, as 
at St Mary le Bow. The east window 
at St Edmund the King would have 
been much better appreciated with 
details as described in Revelation 4 
of the Christ in Majesty, realistically 
and gorgeously portrayed in the 
window, rather than what comes 
across as a somewhat hazy whole 
photo. (This window is of 1885 
by James Powell & Sons, and the 
St Edmund window is of 1886 by the 
firm of W G Taylor, and not as shown 
in the book). 

Most successful are those of 
simply detailed windows as at 
St Bartholomew the Less or the Wren 
window at St Lawrence Jewry (where 
there are windows in the chance! 
by Lawrence Lee and a newer one in 
the entrance by Petri Anderson, and 
not all by Christopher Webb, whose 
dates should read 1886-1966). 

Also very successful are relatively 
small windows, as at St Botolph 
Bishopsgate or St Nicholas Cole 
Abbey whose glowing colours shine 


through. 

The title of the book shows 
why it includes photos of interiors 
and exteriors and information 
on church history. There will be 
two differing opinions about this 
approach. For the average visitor 
it can lead to an appreciation of 
stained glass, through interesting 
details. This background information 
is available in much greater detail 
in the 1998 Buildings of England by 
Nikolaus Pevsner and Tony Tucker's 
Visitor's Guide which | assume most 
Friends will possess. | hope | may be 
excused mentioning that a complete 
listing of City churches will be 
found on my website: http://www. 
stainedglassrecords.org.uk, which is 
updated annually. 

A book much more focused on 
stained glass might have been a 
more valuable addition to printed 
literature on City churches. 


The Revd William Thackray has 
kindly made available to us, at no 
charge, a legible document with his 
text. Contact skyline@london-city- 
churches.org.uk if you would like to 
receive it. Ed 
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PUBLISHING FROM _stutaina” 
CITY CHURCHYARDS iti" 


A Man's good Name is his 
This is the first of a series of articles in Thornbury’s account also draws Best Monument 
which Eric de Bellaigue explores the attention to the fact that much 
part played by City churchyards in the book publishing was conducted 
history of publishing. in a religious setting, whether in 
the shadow of a church or in the 


he booksellers overflowing churchyards themselves — a medieval 
from Fleet Street mustered echo. 

strong here [St Paul’s 

Churchyard] till the Fire scared them St Botolph Aldersgate 

off to Little Britain from whence they Standing outside the London wall, 
regurgitated to the Row [Paternoster the early church survived the Great 


Row]. Walter Thornbury writing in Fire. When eventually it fell into 

volume 1 of Old and New London in disrepair, one happy consequence 

1872, touches on the migratory was that memorials were available for 

characteristic of publishing in London _ inclusion in the new building, erected 

(in this context bookselling needs to in 1791. The earliest is that of Anne, 

be seen as synonymous with widow of Sir John Packington, dated m a 
publishing, often encompassing 1563. It was duly recorded in Stow’s Chiswell memorial 
printing). first Survay of London of 1598. The Photo: Vanessa Morris 
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(So SSSR: Restoring the great East Window 


Sieg See ce ‘=e The great East Window at Could you support this 
LOSE Kon eS St Anne’s Limehouse in restoration work with 
a - East London is a huge a donation? 


Nit 


Me ‘ 
-aB 
ohh) 


depiction of the Crucifixion 


which is over 150 years old. The total cost of repair will 


be in excess of £100,000 
Designed by Charles | 
Clutterbuck (1806-1861), one | You can donate online at 
of the leading ‘pictoralists’ of stanneslimehouse.org/ 
the day, this dramatic, large restoration 

scale window dominates 
the interior of this impressive 
Hawksmoor church. 


Alternatively you could 
contribute to our Sponsor 
a Pane campaign at: 

But it is urgently in need of stanneslimehouse.org/ 
major repair. restoration/window 


Care for 


St Anne’s 


Registered charity number 288889 


St Anne’s Church 
London £14 7HA 
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Plaques from the Watts Memorial loggia in Postman’s Park Photo Lesley Thrift 


For the purposes of this article, the 
most directly relevant figure is Richard 
Chiswell (1640-1711), eminent book 
publisher and bookseller, described 
by his contemporary bookseller, 

John Dunton, in his lively publishing 
reminiscences, as justifying the title of 
Metropolitan Bookseller of England 
if not of the whole world. Chiswell 
worked under the sign of the Rose 
and Crown in St Paul’s Churchyard. 
His son, also called Richard, erected 
the fine memorial attached to the 

wall in the south aisle. The Richard 
Chiswell flagstone in the church may 
mark the burial of Richard Chiswell 2. 
Unless of course if it were to relate 

to Richard Chiswell 3, grandson of 
the first! Before moving on from the 
Chiswell family, it is worth noting that 
Richard 2’s second marriage was to 
the daughter of Richard Royston, best 
known perhaps for his crucial role 

in the publication of King Charles's 
Eikon Basilike on the very day of his 
execution (see my article Skyline 
February 2019). 

The St Botolph Aldersgate 
churchyard —~ as enlarged by the 
disused burial grounds of Christ 
Church Newgate Street and 
St Leonard Foster Lane - was to 
provide the church with a publishing 
role in its own right. This arose in 1900 
with the implementation of the plan, 
conceived by the well-known artist 
G F Watts, to position a memorial in 
what was by then known as Postman’s 
Park, to honour a number of private 
citizens who had given their lives 
seeking to help others in distress. The 


initial installation was of 13 tablets, 
each summarising the fatal incidents. 
Subsequently, the number of tablets 
was greatly increased, a brochure of 
1930 shows a total of 56. 

An indirect publishing connection 
leads one to Little Britain, which skirts 
the north side of the church. Its days 
as a magnet for book buyers followed 
the Great Fire and lasted into the 
reign of Queen Anne. Christopher 
Bateman, one of the leading Little 
Britain booksellers, had for example 
Jonathan Swift as a regular customer. 
In conjunction with other prominent 
figures this made for a congenial 
literary atmosphere in what proved to 


be a haven for book lovers. 

Any account of Little Britain is 
incomplete without reference to the 
evangelical conversion on 24 May 
1738 that John Wesley experienced, 
when attending a Biblical reading at 
12 Little Britain. 4 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES 

A Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling, 
Jonathan Cape, 1954 

Marjorie Plant, The English Book 
Trade, George Allen and Unwin, 
1965 

W Roberts, The Earlier History of 
English Bookselling, Sampson Low, 
1889 


Brass on Dame Anne Packington’s table tomb 
Photo Vanessa Morri: 
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A GODLY PEOPLE 


he clergy of St Peter upon Cornhill during the 
interregnum included the Puritan rector William 
Blackmore. A member of the Fourth Classis 
between 1646 and 1659, he was also scribe to 
Presbyterianism’s governing synod. His synod minutes are 
preserved, like other dissenting family records, in the 
library of Dr Daniel Williams, established in 1729 in Red 
Cross Street, Cripplegate, but now in Gordon Square. 

Dissenting churches and meeting houses were 
assiduous record keepers: their records upheld their 
identity, and exercised discipline over their members. And 
they sought to preserve their members Nonconformity 
from scandal by presenting dissent as moderate and godly 
in the face of persecution and harassment — hence the 
importance as repository which the Cripplegate library 
became. It was important to encourage future generations 
not to degenerate from the paths of righteousness. As 
first-hand knowledge faded with time, traces left by family 
members encouraged emulation. 


T 


The Blackmore family 


As well as his opposition to the execution of Charles J, 
William Blackmore was involved in a plot to restore 

the king’s son to the throne, and this led to temporary 
suspension from St Peter. Reinstated, he was nevertheless 
ejected in 1662 when he retired 
to Hornchurch in Essex where he 
kept a conventicle, preaching to 

all comers in his own home, later 
licensed by royal indulgence. These 
events and William's writings 
condemning toleration are in the Cripplegate archive. 

One of William’s sons, Chewning, became an 
Independent minister in Worcester. The archive left by 
William and Chewning includes letters, bills of sale, 
and personal relics of family life such as the letter from 
Chewning’s mother urging him ‘to ply his book well as 
young Timothy did in the New Testament. William left 
directions for the distribution of his goods to his relatives 
with funerary instructions for an austere ceremony, free of 
fashionable pomp. 

Intermixed with more mundane documents, including 
medical prescriptions and recipes (pudding and vinegar), 
the archive also reflects the inner spiritual lives of the 
Blackmore family, including the covenants Chewning’s 
daughter renewed annually in writing on her birthday. 
Chewning casts William in the image of the valiant 
dissenting minister, and speaks of his uninterrupted 
zeal, and his last legacy of godly advice ended with an 
admonition to his own offspring to be cheerful and 
‘bear with one another’ Later Blackmores extended this 
collective biography into 19C. 


\ Yad mim 0 
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A Cornhill Pageant 


Supposedly founded by King Lucius in 1794D, St Peter 

was the chief church of the kingdom for 400 years, 

taking precedence in the medieval procession to St Paul's 
Cathedral. The base of St Peter’s main tower was destroyed 
in the Great Fire, some four years after William Blackmore's 
ejection, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren 1677-81. It 
incorporated one of only two chancel screens from Wrens 
time in the City, the only one now in its original setting. 

Treasures like the chancel screens required protection 
from ww2 bombing, and going by a newspaper 
photograph* of January 1947 (The Sphere), it is evident 
that the screen from St Peter was removed. Parish minutes 
reveal that it was taken to Wiveliscombe in 1941, and 
reinstated in October 1948, when it was deemed too fragile 
for purpose, and reinforced with steel and concrete. 

The report related to a nativity play incorporating a 
pageant of figures, including King Lucius and Wren, which 
proved so popular it was decided there would be an annual 
play, with first proceeds devoted to church reconstruction. 
It was decided to form a company “The Players of St Peter 
upon Cornhill’ that established a cycle of December 
productions which continued there until 1980. Thereafter 
a succession of other locations included St Clement 
Eastcheap. 

To maintain the tradition of associating religious 
drama to the City’s everyday life, the Players settled on 

ERG SEE o the mystery plays, mounted in 

+= «~s-- most English towns at the feast of 
Son os ===" Corpus Christi, for example. The 
major surviving cycles included 
Chester, Ludus Coventriae, 
Townley (Wakefield), York, 
and fragments from elsewhere including Norwich. The 
Players have also performed at St Bartholomew the Great, 
St George in the East, Southwark Cathedral, and are 
currently based at St Saviour, Chalk Farm. Unto us the 
Heritage! 


*Unfortunately we have been unable to get permission to reproduce it. Ed 
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Correction: in the February issue it was reported that the Queen had been 
present at the re-dedication of The City Temple in 1958: it was the Queen 
Mother. 
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GRINLING GIBBONS AND 
ST PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


in many places inside the cathedral, 
most notably on the organ case and 
the choir stalls. 

The organ case, (picture below) 
designed by Wren for Bernard Smiths 
magnificent instrument, built in the 
16908, is decorated with Gibbons’ 
angels, cherubs and garlands of 
foliage and flowers, all typical of his 
exuberant style. It is described by 
Nikolaus Pevsner, never a man to give 
praise easily, as ‘a piece of miraculous 
carving. 

The choir stalls, all carved by 
Gibbons under Wrens supervision, 
feature a quite stunning display of 
carvings, with all the usual cherubs’ 
heads, fruit and flowers and a 
wonderful carved canopy above the 
Bishop’s Throne. 

There were other wood carvers 


rinling Gibbons, whose work 
G is being celebrated this year, 

a the tercentenary of his death, 
is widely known for his superb wood 
carvings. His stone carvings are less 
well known, but examples of his work 
in both materials can be seen at 
St Paul’s Cathedral. 

Gibbons was born in 1648 in 
Rotterdam, to English parents. He 
initially trained as a carver in the 
Netherlands, but, by his mid-twenties, 
was working in England, first in York 
and then in Deptford. Here he was 
famously spotted by the diarist John 
Evelyn and recommended to King 
Charles 11 and to Sir Christopher 
Wren. Gibbons worked for the king 
at Windsor Castle, which was then 
being restored, but Wren seems to 
have ignored him for many years until 
the mid-1680s when, with his own 
style becoming more baroque and 
decorative, he brought Gibbons in to 
support him. 

The exterior of St Paul's Cathedral 
displays the work of many of the great 
stone carvers of the time, but the 
carvings below many of the windows 
are by Gibbons himself, as is the 
fine relief of the royal arms in the 
pediment above the north transept, 
which can be clearly seen from Canon 
Alley, just along from Paternoster 
Square (bottom right). 

Wren had visited Paris and 
seen the baroque carvings on the 
Louvre and the Hotel de Sully, and 
he employed Gibbons to develop this 
style on St Paul's, with swags, garlands 
of flowers, cherubs’ heads, doves 
and pelicans decorating the walls of 
the great cathedral. There are more 
Gibbons stone carvings inside the 
cathedral, in the interior porch and 
under the dome. 

Grinling Gibbons has a much 
greater reputation, of course, as a 
wood carver and some of his most 
creative and intricate work can be seen 
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also working in Wren’s cathedral, all 
brilliant carvers themselves. In some 
cases, the work of men like Jonathan 
Maine is very hard to distinguish 
from that of Grinling Gibbons, 
whose style was copied by many of 
his contemporaries. It should also 
be mentioned that Gibbons, who 

by this time was a highly successful 
businessman, employed a team of 
assistants and some of ‘his’ work 
may well be by others, working to his 
designs. 

Although most of the furnishings 
in St Paul's Cathedral and elsewhere 
were made of oak, Gibbons and the 
other great wood carvers all used 
limewood for their most intricate 
work. This was most suitable for 
the delicate carvings that they were 
producing. The original colour 
of limewood is a pale grey, which 
contrasts well with the oak to which 
the carvings were pinned. However, 
in most cases, the limewood was 
later stained a much darker colour, 
particularly in Victorian times. 

To see some of the best Gibbons 

carvings, in their original colour, 
a visit to St James, Piccadilly” is 
recommended. 

By the end of his life, Grinling 
Gibbons had produced an incredible 
number of wood carvings, which 
can still be seen today in cathedrals, 
churches, Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges, country houses and stately 
homes all around the country. His 
legacy is immense and some of his 
best work can be admired both on the 
exterior and in the interior of St Paul's 


Cathedral. %e 


*see Skyline February 2020, Tony 
Tucker’s Treasure 40. Ed 
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KEITH BILLINGHURST 
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THE COMMITTEE 
OF SEATORS 


arion Watson drew attention 
to the numbered box pews in 
St Mary Abchurch in the 

August 2020 edition of Skyline, and 
my letter noting how, formally or 
otherwise, members of congregations 
were allocated to certain pews was 
published in the February 2021 issue. 
This article enlarges upon this 
apportionment in one particular 
parish, that of All Hallows Bread 
Street. 

An understanding of daily life 
in a City parish could begin with a 
study of Consistory Court records. 
Until the end of 18c, these courts were 
charged with maintaining Church 
discipline and the general morality of 
the population, as well as overseeing 
the use and control of consecrated 
church property. They kept witnesses’ 
addresses, which makes it possible 
to gain some insight into the stability 
of the population. These records 
seem to indicate that whilst there was 
a considerable turnover in parish 
populations amongst people who had 
lived in them for under five years, over 
40% of those in their forties and nearly 
half of those over fifty had resided in 
the same parish for at least 15 years. 

All Hallows Bread Street 
(hereinafter referred to simply as All 
Hallows) was a prosperous, though 
small, central City parish which, in the 
mid-17c, had a population of about 
500 people living in some 80 houses. 
The church stood to the south-east 
of the junction of Bread Street and 
Watling Street. 

It was rebuilt (1681-84) after 
the Great Fire by Christopher Wren. 
Upon completion of a fine tower and 
steeple (1697-98) its vestry presented 
Wren with wine to the value of £12. 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, then in his early 
thirties and Wren’s architect for the 
completion of the tower and steeple, 
received £11, and William Dickenson, 
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the Commissioners’ surveyor most 
concerned with the construction of 
steeples, £5/10/-. A lower middle- 
class parishioner could expect to earn 
£57 a year. 

The adjacent parish of St John the 
Evangelist, Friday Street had been 
added to that of All Hallows after the 
Great Fire. The combined parishes 
covered no more than one and a half 
acres, thereby providing an average 
ground area of some 80 yds” per 
house. People would meet regularly 
on the street, in the shops, the local 


taverns, coffee shops and one another's 
homes. Many probably also belonged 
to one or more of the London clubs 
whose number would rise, by the 
mid-18C, to 2,000. They ranged from 
highly localised common-interest 
groups meeting as frequently as every 
evening, to those for people whose 
like-mindedness ranged from bird- 
fancying, through politics to simply 
being, for example, Irish. 

Traders’ decisions as to the credit- 
worthiness of potential new customers 
would be based upon information 
gleaned from these networks. 


WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 


Similarly, law enforcers building cases 
to be heard at a Consistory Court — 
often to do with morality — would 

be highly dependent upon local 
information best known to a parish’s 
residents. 

The organisation of All Hallows 
in the second half of 17c reflected 
the social mores of the time. Middle- 
class people (who would have made 
up much of the population) went to 
church at least once and maybe twice 
every Sunday, in an age when social 
hierarchy was minutely observed. 
Internally, the open-plan church was 
about 6oft long and 30ft wide so could 
probably seat 200 people — 40% of the 
population. Any without a seat would 
have to stand. Clearly a seating plan 
was required — enter the Committee of 
Seators. 

All Hallows might have been 
unique amongst City churches in 
having a Committee of Seators, 
although Diarmaid MacCulloch, 
Professor of the History of the Church 
at Oxford, mentions congregations 
‘listening to the words of the King 
James’ Authorised Version ... sat in 
their pews (in careful hierarchical 
arrangement), thereby hinting that 
churches commonly had seating 
arrangements to reflect the social 
hierarchy within their parishes. 

This Committee was appointed by 
the vestry every three or four years. Its 
importance ensured its continuance 
for the eighteen years between 
the Great Fire and the opening of 
Wrenss new church in 1684, possibly 
indicating that All Hallows was one 
of the 27 churches replaced in 1670 or 
1671 by atemporary tabernacle. 

As was common in all Anglican 
churches at the time, men and women 
were seated in separate pews ‘to 
avoid thereby all appearance of evil. 
As a general rule, the more poll tax 
one paid the nearer to the front row 
one sat. The poll tax was an annual 
tax on private property held within 
the parish, and used to finance its 
payments under the Poor Law. The 
front row paid an average of 22/- 
compared to 13/- in the second and 
third rows and 9/- in the back row. 
Seating was not driven exclusively by 


wealth: Richard Joynor only paid 1/- 
in 1692 but was a regular attender of 
vestry meetings which earned him his 
place in the second row. 

On the other hand, in 1695 seven 
men paying surtax (which began if 
one’s property was valued at £600) 
were seated in the fifth row. Seating 
reflected seniority in the parish as 
well as wealth and occupation. A 
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Owen Buckingham 


1673 


i i 


Richard Bristow 


4 


7 
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WHERE THERE 
IS BRASS... 


The Brass to John Croke, 
Citizen and Skinner, 1477, 
and his widow Margaret at 
All Hallows Barking by the 
Tower 


n the night of 9 December 
() 1940, during a raid on the 
City of London, the church of 


All Hallows Barking by the Tower 
was hit by a high explosive bomb that 
demolished its east wall. During a 
further raid on 20 December the 
church was hit again, this time by an 
incendiary bomb. The church caught 
light and, before anything could be 
done the whole building was in flames. 
The heat was so intense that stone- 
work was calcinated, the bells and the 


Row in All Hallows as directed by Committee of Seators 


1677 


rich young man had to work his way 
towards the front over the years. 
The table below illustrates the social 
progress of parishioners towards the 
front row over a 28-year period. 

The role the Church played in 
parishioners lives in the 1690s is 
reflected in the ten to twelve vestry 
meetings each year being attended by 
fifteen to twenty men — a quarter of 
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1683 


lead roof melted, which left the 
building a complete ruin. Work soon 
started to clear the site, and church 
services resumed shortly afterwards in 
the shell of the building, albeit on a 
much smaller scale. 

Following the end of the war, 
rebuilding work commenced not 
only on restoring the fabric, but also 
on the brasses and monuments. The 
stonework of the monument to John 
Croke, which was in the north-east 
corner is said to have been recovered 
in over 150 pieces. These were skilfully 
pieced together although, the back 
plate to which the brasses were fixed, 
was beyond repair and was replaced. 

John Croke was born about 1416 
but his place of birth is unknown. He 
is first heard of in London in 1441, 
having served his apprenticeship 
to be a Skinner. Together with John 
Poutrell, a fellow Skinner, and others 
they bought property in the parish 
of All Hallows Barking from James 
Swettenham, which was to the east of 


the parish householders. 

All Hallows was demolished in 
1877-78 to make way for warehouses, 
whereupon its parish was united with 
that of St Mary le Bow. Its pulpit © 
survives in St Vedast alias Foster, and 
its organ case in St Mary Abchurch. 


oe 
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Mark Lane. This became the house 

of John and his wife Margaret. Later, 

when under his ownership two 

adjacent tenements had shops, cellars, e+ 
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solars, vaults and warehouses. 

The area around Mark 
Lane was home to other well- 
known families, some of whose 
members married into the 
Croke family: the Stonors and 
the Celys, who were merchants 
mostly based in Calais. Both 
families were prolific letter 
writers with much of their 
correspondence surviving, 
some of which mentions the 
Croke family. 

As well as being a Skinner, 
Croke was also a royal official 
in the Exchequer, acting as a 
tax collector. From 1445 until 
his resignation in 1470 he was 
a foreign apposer (a clerk and : 
officer of the court to the Exchequer). 
As well as his official duties working 
for the Exchequer, he also had his 
own business to run. In Calais he had 
storehouses for his wool, which was 
then a growth industry, with England 
exporting large amounts to the 
continent. 

John married Margaret Gregory 
between 1441 and 1443. By November 
1465 she had five sons, John the elder, 
Robert, Thomas, Richard, John the 
younger, and two daughters, Margaret 
and Elizabeth, all of whom survived to 
adulthood. She may in fact have borne 
a total of 13 children, the number 
depicted on the brass. 

John Croke died in October 1477 
and asked to be buried where he 
had ordained in his will, which was 
unstated. His son, John the elder, who 
died in 1484 requested burial in the 
Dominican friary (Blackfriars) near 
the body of his father. This would 
imply that John Croke who died in 
1477 was interred, not in All Hallows 
Barking, but Blackfriars. Or did 
Margaret ignore his wishes and have 
him buried in All Hallows, his parish 
church? 

Croke owned a large amount 
of property as his will mentioned, 
although it is not specified by name. 
Part of Croke’s Middlesex property has 
been identified in Tottenham, Croke’s 
farm, acquired from John Drayton in 
1455-6 that comprised about 180 acres 
of land. It lay just to the west of the 
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Hart Lane. 

Following the death of her 
husband John, Margaret was engaged 
in a series of lawsuits connected 
with her husband’s property, mostly 
concerned with debts owed to her or 
her husband. Margaret died in August 
1491 and requested burial in the 
Dominican friary before the image of 
‘Seint Sithe’ (St Osyth), leaving 40/- for 
her ‘burying place’ and for prayers to 
be said for her and her late husband. 
To the parish of All Hallows Barking 
she left her ‘grete chales of silver and 
gilt? Much of the remainder of her will 
lists bequests to her numerous family. 

The monument, which was of 
Purbeck marble, was of a type that 
originated in London and examples 
are fairly common. On the front of 
the tomb are quatrefoils containing 
blank shields alternating with narrow 
niches. Above the chest is a pair of flat 
four-centred arches, with a frieze that 
comprises alternating fleurons and 
blank shields. On the back plate are 
two groups of kneeling effigies. That 
on the dexter side shows John Croke 
in a gown with close-fitting sleeves 
over which is a mantle. He kneels 
before a prayer desk on which lies 
an open book. His eight sons kneel 
behind him. Opposite him forming 
a similar group is his wife Margaret, 
in widow's weeds, also kneeling at 
a prayer desk on which lies an open 
book, with her five daughters behind 


Road and to the south of White 


her. Each group of figures has 
a prayer scroll. Croke's scroll 
is now lost but his wife's scroll 
reads Miserere mei de(us) 
s(e)c(un)d(u)m magna(m) 
m/(isericord)iam tua(m). (Have 
mercy on me O God, according 
to thy great mercy (Psalm 
50:1). A shield, bearing the 
arms of Croke — Azure a fess 
engrailed ermine between three 
eagles displayed - still remains 
showing its original enamel 
colouring, a costly form of 
embellishment in the 15c. 
Although the marginal 
inscription is now lost, it 
originally ran around the lower 


Ae a part of the chest. John Stow 


recorded part of it in the late 16c. 

... Stapule fuit seniorum et unius 
Londoniis habitans sermone fidelis 
cum Margareta Domina castaque 
beata. Hunc rapuit Michael ad coeli 
gaudia lati ec.... 

Since at least the early 1920s the 
Toc H Lamp of Maintenance has been 
placed on the tomb chest making 
viewing the brasses difficult. 

Both the brass and monument 
are remarkable survivors, considering 
their near destruction in ww2. They 
also survived changing religious taste, 
restorations of the church and the 
Great Fire in 1666. “© 
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MARY MILNE-DAY 


CHURCH- 
CRAWLING IN 
THE TIME OF 
COVID 


hen I visit a church for the 
first time I always try to walk 
all round the outside first, 


and in these pandemic times that is 
very often all one can do. lam nota 
frequent worshipper but I can 
understand the dismay of regulars at 
the decision of the Archbishops to 
close all churches from 27 March last 
year. One wonders how many of those 
that still remain shut will ever open 
again. The Director of the Friends of 
Friendless Churches has written that 
she has heard that several dioceses in 
England are facing financial ruin, and 
that it is estimated that 700 places of 
worship in Wales may close over the 
next 20 years. 

It is nonsense to think that one 
can walk round the outside of most 
City churches, but as a lockdown 
exercise I have been trying to visualise 
where one can. The Cathedral, 
obviously, and St Benet, which I 
regularly circumnavigate counting 
the broken window-panes. St Mary le 
Bow? St Lawrence Jewry? St Botolph 
Aldersgate? St Andrew Holborn? 

St Bride? Oh, for a return to church 
Watching when I will be able to 
investigate further. 


After the first lockdown was lifted 
and we could travel again we found 
that lots of churches remained shut, 
with the ominous Covid-19 notice 
at the gate or on the door. I fumed at 
this until we visited Walpole St Peter 
in Norfolk in October. I had long 
wanted to visit, as it was the only one 
remaining of Simon Jenkins’ 5-star 
churches I hadn't been to. We arranged 
to go there after Sunday morning 
service, when the vicar, the Revd 
Barbara Burton, was very welcoming 
and took time to show us round. She 
explained that they could not open for 
visitors more often as they could not 
afford to pay for deep-cleaning more 
than once a week. She remarked that 
the amount of dust that accumulated 
each week was huge, probably caused 
by the bats, but ‘I suppose they are 
God’s creatures too, she said rather 
ruefully. Funnily enough Walpole St 
Peter would be worth going to even if 
one could only see outside. Apart from 
the magnificent, two-storeyed porch, 
there is a unique passageway under 
the east end, vaulted with 12 bosses. 
Inside, the church feels like a small 
cathedral, with a glorious wooden 
screen running the width of the 
church at the west end and wonderful 
carvings on the chancel stalls. And 
they proudly show you their ‘hudd’ 

(a sort of sentry-box under which 
the priest could stand in the rain to 
conduct a burial-service). 

Whether one agrees with Simon 
Jenkins or not, his England’ Thousand 
Best Churches is invaluable for the 
committed church-crawler, as is the 


All Saints Lilbourne 


revised edition of Betjeman’s English 
Parish Churches. But neither of 

them mentions St Mary, Tansor in 
Northamptonshire, which was the first 
church we visited post-lockdown. I 
had never heard of it, but during that 
first lockdown phase of quizzes I was 
sent Tansor’s quiz in aid of the church 
restoration fund. When I discovered 
it was very close to our regular route 
north, we had to go and the church 
was opened especially for us. It was 
clearly a much-loved village church 
with an old bier for the table with the 
leaflets, a Romanesque doorway and a 
real treasure: misericords from nearby 
Fotheringay. 

St Matthew, Langford in 
Oxfordshire is the only other church 
we have been able to crawl round 
this past year. How I love a central 
tower and this one is Saxon. It too 
has outside treasures, including a 
stone rood, thought to be 8c, anda 
crucifixion scene over the south door, 
which is probably early 1 1c. 

Those churches where we could 
not get in will hopefully be open 
for us to visit in future. The one 
closed church that really cheered 
us was All Saints, Lilbourne also 
in Northamptonshire. A very old 
building beside the River Avon ina 
village with not one but two mottes 
and baileys, it had what I thought 
would be the usual Covid notice on 
the gate. But this one apologised for 
being shut and asked us to wander 
through the churchyard instead, being 
careful to avoid falling down the 
rabbit- and badger-holes. % 


Me 
St Mary Ta 
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KATRINA BRADLEY 


THE WEDDING 


FIRST AID KIT 


art of my role, as 

Administrator at 

St Lawrence Jewry 
involves the weddings we 
celebrate. Iam often the 
voice on the end of the 
phone or email to our 
wedding couple. Over the 
years I have become more 
closely involved, and I keep 
in touch with them for The 
Revd Canon David Parrott. 
I really enjoy these contacts, 
which help to build up the 
links with the church. I then 
usually act as the verger on 
the wedding day, dressed in 
a discreet black suit so as 
not to steal anyone's 
moment of colourful glory. 

The most important 

thing I need for the day is 
my Wedding First Aid Kit. 


Charity pumber 269129 


For some weddings it just 
causes amusement as guests 
spy it sitting on my desk, 
always available and within 
easy reach. It contains 
amongst other things: 
aspirin, spare tissues, boxes 
of raisins for bored young 
guests, hair grips of varying 
shades and buttonhole/ 
corsage pins again of 
different hues and designs. 
I have shoe cleaning kits, 
safety pins and a sewing kit. 
Sadly, as is often remarked 
upon, no gin! The First 

Aid Kit can lead to some 
wonderful moments. 

We had a wedding 
where a young southern 
American Belle, got 
married to her Rhett Butler. 
He stood at the front of the 


church nervously waiting. 
The bride stepped out of 
the car and came into the 
church. She then let out a 
small shriek of horror: the 
petticoat of her huge Gone 
with the Wind style dress 
had gracefully pooled at 
her feet. Instead of stepping 
out of it and walking up the 
aisle, she dashed into the 
vestry. Her chief bridesmaid 
followed with the offending 
undergarment. She and 
I sorted out the mess, 
crawling under the 
meringue, and pinning 
the two skirts together. 
The woman's poor mother 
stood in front of her 
daughter, promising to 
sue the dressmaker just as 
soon as she got home to the 
usa. When we emerged, 
embarrassed, from the 
undergarments she gave me 
a curt thank you and swept 
into the church like Scarlett 
O’Hara, and got on with the 
business in hand. 

At another wedding, 
the groom came to me in 
a great state. He had for 
his special day a made-to- 
measure suit, of which he 
was very proud, until he 
came to do the buttons up. 
Sadly, they had only been 
tacked on, and came off in 
his hands. He stood like a 
little schoolboy, holding 
the buttons out to me and 
saying ‘look. I smiled, took 


sewed on the buttons as he 
nervously paced around. He 
was soon ready to go back 
out into the church and wait 
for his bride. 

The following 
Christmas, we had an 
evening Carol Service 
when much to my dismay, 
a group of workmen started 
to dig up Gresham Street: 
the noise of the drills etc 
was obviously disturbing 
the service. I slipped out of 
the church and approached 
them. I knew from 
experiences at St Margaret 
Pattens that getting work 
stopped because you are 
trying to hold an act of 
worship can sometimes 
be difficult. So, with some 
trepidation, I explained 
about the service. Imagine 
my total amazement when 
the foreman smiled at me 
and said ‘of course’! I must 
have looked stunned, as he 
gave me a broad grin and 
said, ‘you don't remember 
me, do you?’ His grin 
broadened as he said ‘you 
sewed my son's buttons on 
at his wedding. And for 
that of course we'll stop: 
one good turn deserves 
another!’ 

Last year was very 
strange. We hope the 
postponed weddings will 
soon go ahead. And once 
again I can put my Wedding 
First Aid Kit out ready for 


him into the vestry, and emergencies! 
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I remember, Iremember... 


Helen Passey writes: One day in 2018 I was watching at 

St Martin Ludgate when a middle-aged German couple 
started to look around. Then the woman came over and said 
‘my husband wants to sing. Somewhat taken aback: would it 
be suitable? could I get him to stop? I said ox. 

The gentleman stood at the foot of the chancel steps, 
voiced a couple of notes to test the acoustic, then sang, in a 
wonderful tenor voice, a hymn which, to my disappointment, 
I didn't know and whose tune, sadly, I didn't recognise. 
Nonetheless I was profoundly moved and ~ not for the first 
time — felt amazement at the power of music to unite people. 


Support SAVE 


SAVE Britain's Heritage is a strong, independent 
voice in conservation that has been fighting 

for threatened historic buildings and their 
sustainable reuses since 1975. 


Support us as a Friend for just £36 a year. 


For more information, please email 
joanna.Wright@savebritainsheritage.org 
or visit www.savebritainsheritage.org/supportus 


WY @SAVEBrit () @SAVEbritainsheritage f @save.heritage 
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PETER SCHWEIGER 
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HOW A FORESTER MIGHT 
ENGAGE IN WOODCARVING 


fter I left school in1964, I 

= trained as a forester with the 

=." Forestry Commission. It 

involved working a minimum of two 
years on a gang as a labourer doing a 
variety of tasks. I did that in a forest 
near Winchester, Hampshire. That 
was followed by another two years at 
the Forester Training School in 
Gwydyr, North Wales with a syllabus 
of over 40 subjects, including tree and 
timber identification, estate 
management, costings, first aid and a 
lot to do with machinery and 
chainsaws. While I was there, I joined 
the Royal Forestry Society, an 
organisation that has field meetings in 
different places around the 
country. Another member told me 
about the 300th anniversary of 
Grinling Gibbons, whose work can be 
seen in St Paul’s Cathedral, other City 
churches, and many stately homes and 
palaces. 

Many of his carvings were in 
either oak or lime, as they are the best 
materials for woodcarving, although 
sycamore and other species of wood 
can be used. Limewood is relatively 
soft, and so easier for knives and 
chisels, but the wood does not smooth 
down so easily. Often there are fluffy 
fibres at the end of the cuts, which 
need glass paper to obtain a smooth 
finish. Trees grow in girth by putting 
on annual rings. The spring and 
summer part of the ring is porous to 
carry water up to the leaves. The part 
of the ring put on during the summer 
is generally darker and harder in oak. 
When carving, more care is needed 
when coming to that area. 

Lime does not have such a 
contrast in the rings and so is easier to 
carve. Sycamore is now popular as it 
combines the strength of oak with the 
more uniform ring characteristics of 
lime. Sycamore trees were introduced 
to Britain in Tudor times and would 
not have been large or plentiful in 


Grinling Gibbons’ day. 
Trees when first cut down have a 


high moisture content. As the wood 
dries out it will shrink and crack. Trees 
that are to be used for purposes such 
as building or furniture are cut into 
planks that are stacked with air spaces. 
They are left for several years for the 
moisture content to reduce slowly, and 
that reduces the amount of splitting. 
The ends of the planks are also painted 
so that the reduction in moisture is 
not so rapid as to cause warping and 
twisting of the planks. The weight 

of the planks keeps the lower ones 
from warping and the top planks are 
weighed down with old logs or bricks. 

Woodcarvers can use many 
hundreds of different types of tools, 
but essentially gouge chisels and chip 
chisels of varying sizes are the most 
frequent. I’ve also seen woodcarvers 
who use chainsaws, and that is very 
noisy, but dramatic. 

Through Skyline I learned of 
Hugh Wedderburn, master carver, 
and we have corresponded about his 
needs and requirements for limewood. 


My parents’ ashes are buried in the 
Quaker burial-ground in Jordans, 
Buckinghamshire, where lime trees 
were planted about 100 years ago. 
They have been pollarded, but not for 
the past 50 years. They were pollarded 
at about 20ft, to reduce the height of 
the fast-growing limes that cast huge 
shadows, but now some of the trees 
are about 120ft high. In spring 2020 a 
massive bough, over a foot in diameter 
and 50ft long crashed down, smashing 
a fence and blocking the footpath. It is 
proving difficult to get quotes to have 
the trees re-pollarded because they 
are so large but, eventually I hope to 
achieve that. I have to get the approval 
of the burial-ground committee 

for the cost and work to go ahead. 
Another challenge to overcome is that 
the gateway to the burial-ground is 

no longer wide enough for standard 
tractors or other wheeled vehicles to 
enter. I had a dream that perhaps we 
could use a horse to pull out the large 
logs. Nearby there are riding stables 
with horses in the fields, and maybe 
they could be used with suitable 
bridles, perhaps from the Chiltern 
open air museum. Those horses would 
still be stronger than the alternative of 
a team of men carrying the logs out on 
their shoulders. 

(At the Forester Training School 
I enjoyed using a horse for timber 
extraction. He was quite a character 
and the moment you turned him 
round towards the ride in the rack [a 
row of felled trees] he would gallop 
back to the ride, with all the poles 
flying about madly. The trick was to 
attach the stack of poles to the chain 
on the bridle first, and then turn him 
round.) 

I may be able to supply wood 
carvers with logs of different species 
and dimensions. I used to make shoes 
to measure, using lasts shaped to the 
dimensions of customers’ feet and 
requirements. The lasts were usually 
beech or hornbeam, because they 
could have nails hammered in and 
taken out without splitting. It is so 
satisfying to know who will use what 
one makes or grows. 

Now you know how a forester 
could engage in woodcarving. % 
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Evensong | Concert 


Sp ec pe _ Live from St Mary Abchurch, —__ Violinist Krysia Osostowicz, 

_ FCC celebrate Grinling Gibbons’ _ leader of the Brodsky Quartet, 
Most of these are still virtual. The physical events arethe — oeuvre. Numbers are vital; _ plays Sonata no 2 in Aminor 
wonderful exception _ please inform the office. _ and Partita no 2 in D minor, 


- composed in 1720 by Johann 


Those who DO NOT have Internet access... _ Sebastian Bach, onan 
_ instrument made that same 


You can dial in via a landline or mobile phone to hear a _ year 
talk with audio-only access. Use one of these standard- _!" this virtual walk trom Six in 


; - the City, Jane Copeland looks 
rate numbers, and follow the instructions. P , 
» at three Wren masterpieces: 


_ Tickets can be reserved and 
_ paid for in advance: 


Send a postcard to the office to let us know you wish | St Michael Paternoster Royal, _-chiristina@hemsley.com 
to join, as you cannot access Eventbrite. _ StJames Garlickhythe and _ or at the door on the night. 
+44 0330 088 5830 his joyous reinterpretation £10; concessions £8 
+44 020 3481 5237 _ of Tudor Gothic, St Mary _ Capacity:100 (or with social 
+44 020 3481 5240 | Aldermary. distancing 30) 
You will need to key the unique meeting codes foreach | 200m meeting ID _ St Mary Abchurch 
event, but not a passcode. ! vot eeabeee 
To join the meetings, enter the unique ID codes 
seen — iat cae the next prompt, just “Iidiko Bita of Six in the City 
er ee rete pie nee outside the UK, ask elves ine neoary intel : pee enue heed Bice ‘ 
_ journey in London to discover | pen our eyes to the riches of 
someone to get the number before the +44 for you by the 1,000-year history of the _ the City’s street art. 
using this link: Jews in England. Bevis Marks is Zoom meeting ID 
https://usO2web.zoom.us/u/kduaBaWOU9 _ the onlysynagogueinEurope © 99756003871 


_ which has held 
regular services 
Those who DO have internet access... _ continuously for 
- over 300 years. 
_ Zoom meeting ID 
_ 920 2504 6323 


We shall send you an email once it is possible to register 
via Eventbrite. 


_ the post-war stained glass of 
_ the City churches created by = Art and 


_ several remarkable artists. - Ornament 
Freda Dahl-Nielsen of Sixin the — Zoom meeting ID _ An exhibition of 
City continues with a virtual 979 1466 4875 _ painting and wood 
tour of St Andrew Holborn, 2 carving opens at 
St Alban the Martyr, and —[———— SSS St Mary Abchurch 
St Etheldreda. as part of the 
Zoom meeting ID _ Grinling Gibbons 
935 0844 0863 _ Crystal Hollis, graffitischolar,  Tercentenary. 
ihe rns i reports on her latest work and _ Transfers 22 August 
_ discoveries. _ to The Dutch 
| Zoom meeting ID Church. Music stand by Hugh Wedderburn 
Alexandra Epps introduces : 990 8578 2993 ' Please weara mask. PHOTO: ALAN MARSH 


THE FRIENDS OF THE CITY CHURCHES = August deadline: Friday 2 July 2021 
St Mary Abchurch Abchurch Lane London EC4N 7BA 


www.london-city-churches.org.uk 
020 7626 1555 


contact_us@london-city-churches.org.uk 
membership@london-city-churches.org.uk 


Annual subscription £20 single/£25 joint 
Life friendship £450/£550 


wW @churchwatchers 


f Please like our Facebook page: 
www.facebook.com/ChurchWatchers 


